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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


WAR AS A REFORMER. 
As a result of the war, we are likely to secure 
personal and social reforms in this country for 


which teachers have long been striving. The 
schools teach pupils that aleoholic beverages are 
detrimental to mind and body. In consequence of 
the war it is possible that the manufacture and sale 
of these beverages will be prohibited. Extensive 
scientific investigation—as well as the experiences 
of daily life—show conclusively that alcohol les- 
sens mental and physical efficiency. It reduces 
self-restraint. It tends to break down inhibition 
and leave its victim in control of his lower im- 
pulses. Under the influence of alcohol he yields 
to temptations which he could resist if he had him- 
self well in hand. In view of these well-established 
facts, and in view also of the further faet that the 
grain consumed in the manufacture of beer, 
whiskey, and the like is imperatively needed for 
bread, the congress of the United States is being 
urged by the serious-minded men and women of 
the country to prohibit the manufacture of alco- 
holie beverages during the period of war. Surely 
every teacher should co-operate in this movement. 
He should reinforce his teaching by urging the 
senators and congressmen of the state to support 
the bill to prohibit the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Again, the schools teach that tobacco is detri- 
mental to mind and body ;—the evidences bearing 
upon this matter have been frequently presented in 
these Comments. Nearly one and a half million 
acres of land were given up last vear to the raising 
Something like one and a half billions 
of dollars were spent for tobacco. And here we are 
now facing a situation in which a large proportion 
of our people cannot get food adequate to their 
daily needs. It has been shown time and again 
that so much of our resources are going to provid- 
ing the means for dissipation that the necessaries 


of tobacco. 


of life are becoming unattainable for an increasing 
proportion of our population. What this 
mean? It means that the use of tobacco should be 
very greatly reduced, if not entirely prohibited. 


does 


Every serious teacher must face this problem, and 
he ought to supplement his teaching in the class- 
room by expressing his views emphatically to those 
who make the laws which determine our destiny. 
Once more: the schools teach the young that the 
first duty of an individual in association with his 
fellows is to play fair. Also the duty of society is 
to see that individuals play fair—that some do not 
take advantage of others, and that in times of a 
crisis all bear the burdens equally. We are now 
testing out this principle as we have never before 
An enormous debt to de- 
fray the expenses of war has been incurred. How 
shall it be met? The government has said to every 
young man between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-seven: “You must be ready to defend the 


tested it in this country. 


country. You cannot follow your own choice. You 
must do the bidding of the government.” Through- 
out our country men are saying: “If it is right, 
and it is right, for the government to draft men to 
defend the country, it is equally right that it should 
draft money to defray the expenses of defending 
the country.” Teachers have an opportunity to ex- 
press their sense of fair play in this concrete situa- 
tion. The government should say to a man who 
has wealth: “This wealth must be devoted to the 
defense of the The most equitable 
method proposed has been to tax incomes, begin- 
ning with a small percentage at a low level of in- 
come, sav $1,500, and increasing the rate grad- 
ually until all of an income beyond $100,000 is 
taken. 

If vou who are reading these lines have not ex- 


country.” 


pressed vour views on these subjects to those who 
make the laws, won’t you do so immediately ? Com- 
mercial organizations, legal organizations, political 
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organizations,—practically all professions and 
business except teachers are organized and are ex- 
pressing their collective views on the important 
problems that now confront us. Teachers certainly 
can think as straight and ought to have as un- 
prejudiced and unbiased views on these matters as 
any other group among us. 

POINTS FOR SKEPTICS. 


There are some persons abroad in the land who 
are apprehensive in regard to the “new” educa- 
tion. They doubt whether the social and political 
sciences, manual arts, household economics, com- 
mercial subjects and the like will yield as good 
“discipline” and as fine “culture” as linguistic and 
mathematical studies. One reads in the magazines 
particularly much lamentation over the decay of 
“high ideals” in school work. Some sensitive souls 
regret that the “old” education is giving way be- 
fore the materialism and shoddy work of the pres- 
ent. 

It would be enlightening to these doubters if 
they could visit the sections of the country in which 
the “old” education is still rampant, so to speak. 
There are a number of states in which the schools 
have not been “corrupted” by educational in- 
novators. There is no manual training in the 
schools, no domestic science, no commercial sub- 
jects, no agriculture,—nothing that relates to the 
activities and needs of every-day life. The cur- 
riculum comprises reading, grammar, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, some geography, a little his- 
tory, a little English, algebra, geometry, foreign 
languages, rhetoric. 

THE OUTCOMES. 


Now, observe the people in these sections as they 
go about their daily duties and note the results of 
this “disciplinary” and “cultural” education. The 
first thing that will impress one is that the people 
as a whole are impoverished. Farming methods 
have not changed much during the past half cen- 
tury. The vast amount of practical investigation 
that has been carried on in Washington and in the 
various state experimental colleges have made no 
impression upon the tillers of the soil in these sec- 
tions. The land is wearing out, and the farmers 
are letting it go. They think it is in the divine 
plan that the soil should become exhausted, and 
they are making no effort to arrest the process. 

The houses are usually in decay. Within the 
houses are no signs of superior taste,—almost no 
art on the walls, and little evidence of a keen ap- 
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preciation of esthetic arrangements. Many of the 
people seem to be ill-nourished ; they do not appear 
to be well cared for. The food is ill-suited to the 
climatic conditions. There has been little change 
in the bill-of-fare of the people for generations or 
more. ‘The advances that have been made in some 
parts of the country in applying the results of 
scientific investigation to the choice and prepara- 
tion of foods and the arrangement of a dietary 
are unknown to these housekeepers. Sanitation 
has been but little developed among them,—either 
household or community sanitation. Undue at- 
tention to cleanliness is not one of their faults. 
Epidemics of serious diseases spread by unclean 
milk and water are not unheard of. In brief, the 
people are insensitive to requirements for health, 
vitality, comfort, and prosperity which are receiv- 
ing effective attention in other sections of the 
country. 

A NEW CONCEPTION OF CULTURE. 

Are these people more cultured in a true sense 
than those in states where the schools teach the 
sciences and skills that relate to the problems of 
daily life? They are not. Neither in their speech, 
nor in their manners, nor in their dress, nor in 
their relations to one another, nor in their social 
life—in no way do they exhibit a higher degree 
of culture than is seen elsewhere in the country. 
To say the least, they are not broader-minded, nor 
more altruistic, nor more hospitable, nor more 
moral, nor more religious than people in other sec- 
tions. 

Anyone who gets shaky in his faith regarding 
the advisability of teaching in the schools every- 
thing which will make pupils understand more 
clearly the physical and social environments in 
which they live and give them skill in turning the 
laws of nature and of human nature to their ad- 
vantage in every way possible would regain his 
confidence if he would make some first-hand ob- 
servations in the unhappy states referred to above. 
He would be still more securely established in his 
faith if he could visit some of the foreign coun- 
tries that are passing off the stage mainly because 
they have clung to the old-fashioned conception of 
a “disciplinary” and “cultural” education,—that 
is to say, an education which is verbal, formal, and 
unrelated to real situations, whether social, physi- 
cal, intellectual, esthetic, or moral. 

SCHOOL REPORTS. 


Some time ago we called attention to the attrac- 
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tive and effective reports made by Superintendent 
Spaulding, then in Newton, Massachusetts. These 
renorts were a great improvement upon the tradi- 
tional, conventional, formal, dry, ineffective school 
reports sometimes prepared in the offices of super- 
intendents of schools. We have read some of these 
reports that were apparently got together by clerks. 
There is no bit of color, spirit, or life in them. 
We have asked citizens in some places whether they 
know what is contained in the reports of their 
school system, and most of those whom we have 
asked never spend more than ten minutes on a re- 
port. The appearance even of the average report 
is forbidding. 

Superintendent Spaulding made his reports in 
Newton look attractive and read easily and inter- 
estingly. He did even better in Minneapolis. In- 
stead of issuing one formal report containing a lot 
of fine type and an immense amount of figures, he 
published a series of monographs, each treating 
some phase of the public school work of Minne- 
apolis. Each monograph is small enough so the 
substance of it can be got at one sitting. It is 
printed in clear type and illustrated with attrac- 
tive photographs and striking diagrams and charts. 
The gist of the monograph, if it deals with tech- 
nical matters, is presented in a series of clear, 
vivid statements which any citizen can understand. 
This plan of having a monograph to discuss a par- 
ticular phase of school work strikes us as exceed- 
ingly effective. - 

The titles of the Minneapolis monographs will 
at once attract attention and win confidence. Here 
are some of them: “A Million a Year,” presenting 
the building program for a five-year period; 
“Where Are the Children?” dealing with at- 
tendance; “Keeping the Children Well,” describ- 
ing efforts made to promote health by open-air 
schools, medical inspection, school nurses, and so 
on; “In a Major Key,” describing the place of mu- 
sic in the schools and the method of teaching it; 
“Pencil and Brush,” describing art instruction in 
the schools; “Out of the Beaten Track,” an ac- 
count of the festivals, entertainments and school 
publications in Minneapolis; “Teaching in Min- 
neapolis,” describing salaries, methods of promo- 
tion, conditons of appointment of teachers, and so 
on; “Making Children Strong,” dealing with play- 
grounds, plays and games, gymnasium work; 
“Housing the Children,” describing different types 
of school buildings, their equipment, the remodel- 
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ing and repairing of buildings, and so on; “Be- 
coming Professional,” detailing the extension work 
carried on among the teachers, and provisions for 
research in the schools, for summer study, profes- 
sional organizations among the teachers, and so on ; 
“Children Who Are Different,” dealing with the 
backward, subnormal, and defective children; 
“The Critical Period,” describing the development 
of the junior high schools; “After the Day’s 
Work,” describing the work of the evening 
schools; “The Parting of the Ways,” treating of 
the distinction between the junior high schools and 
the senior high schools. 

A superintendent of schools should have the as- 
sistance of someone who has the leisure and the 
literary gift to present the school work in the 
community attractively and effectively. A busy su- 
perintendent, pulled here and there, immersed in 
an infinitude of details, never having any time to 
himself for reflection, cannot write reports which 
will be read with bounding pulses, and which will 
be so clear and so well illustrated that they can be 
read and appreciated by men as they run. 


LEARNING MEMORY GEMS. 


A teacher asks :— 

“Ts there any better way for cultivating a 
feeling for beautiful and noble thoughts than 
by having children learn a large amount of 
good poetry and prose? Is the taste for such 
things inborn in some people but not in others 
so that for the latter it would be a waste of 
time to memorize good literature? I have 
heard boys drone through Roderick‘ Dhu’s 
speech to Fitz James on the mountain side in 
the same tone in which they would recite 
‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star.’ Is there value 
for a boy like this one to learn poetry ?” 

Boys do not take naturally to poetry. The 
typical boy never selects poetry for his leisure read- 
ing until he is well on through the adolescent 
period. He may choose some jingle simply because 
of his pleasure in the swing of it, but this is not 
an interest in poetry. The same is probably true 
of girls in most cases. 

But this does not mean that children should not 
be asked to learn beautiful selections which will 
later be a pleasure to them in respect alike to the 
thought expressed and the artistic mode of expres- 
sion. The chief danger in requiring much of this 
is that the selections will be beyond the interest 
and understanding of the pupil, and he will 
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memorize them mechanically. Whatever is learned 
in this way is likely to be forgotten readily. Any 
reader can probably give numerous instances from 
his own experience illustrating the law that what 
has been memorized without understanding is 
easily lost. One can hear adults say they have for- 
gotten all their algebra or the tables of measure- 
ment in arithmetic or their foreign languages, and 
so on ad libitum. If they had very thoroughly 
mastered these subjects and used them practically 
they would not have forgotten them so easily. This 
means, in reference to the topic under considera- 
tion, that it is a waste of time and energy to ask 
pupils to learn poems which they do not compre- 
hend, and so in which they are not interested, in 
the belief that they will find them of value in ma- 
ture life. 

But there should be some learning of memory 
gems, and the method of learning them is of im- 
portance. Here is a common method of teaching 
them: a teacher was observed teaching Evangeline 
to a group of children about twelve years of age. 
She told them at the outset that she would give 
them one week to learn the “Prelude,” and at the 
end of the week she would require them to recite 
the three stanzas without any mistake. She said 
further that she would require them to spell all 
the words in the selection. Then she had each 
stanza read in the class so that the pupils would 
get the correct pronunciation of every word. This 
was the work for the first day. The second day 
the pupils studied intensely on the first four or 
five lines, learning each line separately and spell- 
ing the words. The third day they went on with 
four or five new lines and so they worked through 
the “Prelude” during the week. At the end of 
that time the pupils could recite any line if they 
could only get started on it. It was evident that 
while they had learned each line they had not as- 
sociated the lines with one another as thoroughly 
as they had connected the words in each line. The 
memory would not run across from one line to 
another, probably because in the original learning 
each line had been fixed as a separate thing. The 
habits were largely single line instead of stanza 
habits. 

For an experiment I took a boy thirteen years 
of age who had never seen the “Prelude” and asked 
him to learn it. First I read the selection as a 
whole to him, and we talked about the pictures 
which it contained. Then we read each stanza 
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separately and we got the pictures in each one. 
Next we went through the whole selection and 
gave the thought in detail in the order in which 
it is developed. 

The second day was spent in a study of the 
phrases used by the poet for each thought pre- 
sented. The pupil would give the thought in his 
own phrasing, and then he would see what phrase 
the poet used, and he would be asked why each 
word was used. In this way he was led to appre- 
ciate the superiority of the poet’s words and con- 
structions over his own, and thus he mastered not 
only the thought but the particular modes of ex- 
pression of the poem. 

The third day the pupil was asked to memorize 
the order in which the poet had presented the 
thoughts and to get the precise phrases so far as 
he could. At the end of twenty minutes he re- 
cited the entire selection with but only a few 
errors. If he lost a word he could supply another, 
hecause he had the thought. When he would sub- 
stitute a word a question would help him to recall 
the original. For instance, he said, “Scatter them 
far over the ocean,” instead of “Sprinkle them far 
over the ocean.” The word “scatter” tended to re- 
main in his memory partly because it was a more 
familiar word than “sprinkle” ; but once he got the 
idea that “sprinkle” gave a better picture than 
“scatter” and described more precisely what the 
poet had in mind, then he had no difficulty in re- 
membering that particular term. And the same 
principle applied to his learning other terms. 

At the end of the third period the boy had the 
“Prelude” perfectly, alike in respect to its meaning 
and its phrasing. It is probable that he will never 
forget it, at least not the meaning, and it is doubt- 
ful if he will forget the phrasing because he has 
an appreciation of why particular words and 
phrases have been employed to express the thought 
more pleasingly and effectively than could other- 
wise be done. 

The principle to be impressed here is that in 
teaching a pupil a selection one ought to have him 
first get the meaning, not in detail for each line, 
but the thing as a whole. The teacher should read 
the selection at the outset, aiming to present the 
situation as a unit, giving emphasis to those parts 
which are most significant. In her voice and facial 
expression she can focus the attention of the child 
upon the elements of the selection, which, if they 
be fixed at the outset, will constitute centers around 
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which all details can later be grouped. Then when 
the pupil takes hold of it, either to read it or to 
recite it, he ought not to be held down to exact 
If he can re- 
cite a stanza giving the thought as a whole cor- 


rendering of minutiae at the start. 


rectly, but making minor mistakes, he must not be 
held up so that his attention will become absorbed 
in mere details unless he has fixed the large units, 
either paragraphs or the complete selection. Then 
when he comes to the details they will fall into 
their proper place: otherwise they will occupy an 
independent place and they will actually interfere 
with the proper memorizing of the selection. 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION. 
The University of Wisconsin is developing a 
library of interesting and instructive motion pic- 
tures and lantern slides for use in the public 
About three hundred and fifty films have 
already been secured, and additions are being made 


schools. 


as fast as pictures meeting all the requirements 
can be worked out. These are loaned without 
charge to any school in the state. A large number 
of schools have purchased motion picture lanterns, 
and new schools are being added to the list as 
rapidly as they can be supplied with pictures. A 
good motion picture lantern costs approximately 
$175.00. This sum can be easily obtained in most 
communities by school exhibits or class plays. 

The films are sent around in circuits, and it is 
planned so that they are kept constantly in use. 
A school equipped with a motion picture lantern 
can have one exhibition every week. There can 
be no charge for admission unless the proceeds are 
devoted to some public enterprise. A record is 
kept of the attendance at every meeting and of the 
compositon of the audience. 

Taking all the meetings together, there was an 
average atendance last year of about two hundred. 
Many of the exhibitions were given in rural schools, 
which are being equipped so that they can show 
motion pictures. 

One can hardly overestimate the importance of 
having a motion picture exhibt once a week in any 
rural community. The testimonies sent in from 
these communities indicate that nothing has ever 
entered the rural school which has aroused so much 
enthusiasm, and which will probably have a better 
effect morally, intellectually, and socially. 

It is the aim to have this library of motion pic- 
tures cover every field of human interest and ac- 
tivity. There are a number of films that relate 


to agriculture in its various phases, others to in- 
dustry in all its complicated and interesting pro- 
cesses, and still others to household economy, to 
physical and political geography, to history and 
literature, and to present-day activities among men 
in different parts of the world. These activities 
can all be filmed effectively and attractively, so 
that a pupil in a rural school, as well as in a city 
school or in a motion picture theater or any other 
place, can observe the whole world in action. He 
can appreciate some objects and phenomena better 
in motion pictures than if he were looking at the 
real things. The essential processes in the evolu- 
tion of a flower or the development of a tadpole, 
for instance, can be comprehended more readily 
and fully when seen in motion pictures than when 
studied in actual life, since a long series of very 
slow and elusive changes in natural objects can be 
passed in review in a moment in a moving picture. 

The most interesting and vital phenomena in 
all nature, as well as the traits and doings of the 
various races of men, the processes of industry, and 
so on, can be and are being filmed, and they can 
he brought to the pupils in the remote school on the 
plains or in the desert or in the woods as well as 
to the pupils in the city. 

ANCIENT VS. MODERN LANGUAGE. 

Unless modern language teachers can improve 
their methods of teaching they will find themselves 
losing ground while the ancient languages, par- 
ticularly Latin, will be gaining in popularity. One 
constantly hears at educational conventions that 
after a pupil in the high school has studied French 
or German for three or four years he cannot read 
it, speak it, write it, or understand it when he 
hears it, and then the question is put, “What has 
he gained from this study of modern language 
when he can make no use of it?” 

Those who are teaching Latin are studying ways 
and means of making the language play into and 
through the daily life of pupils. 
young pupils in the high school salute one another 


One can hear 
in Latin phrases. He can hear them analyze new 
English words in view of what they have learned 
about the meanings of Latin roots and bases. They 
understand references in current literature which 
can be explained only by a knowledge of Latin. 
In brief, in the progressive schools today Latin is 
being made a practical subject in the best sense of 
What is gained in the school 
And as students 


the term practical. 
is being met in every-day life. 
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progress and get into Latin literature they are giv- 
ing more attention to the content of the literature 
and to the life of the Roman people than they are 
to grammatical minutiae. This treatment of Latin 
may win for it again a very prominent place in all 
secondary education, at any rate. 


THE VALUE OF A COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
H. STANLEY POWELLS, 
Supt.-elect Berlin Schools. 

The greatest asset which any young man or 
woman can have is a good, thorough commercial 
education and training. It has been demonstrated 
in modern business life that a young person en- 
tering an office needs a proper foundation upon 
which to build a business career; that progress is 
much more satisfactory when the proper educa- 
tional foundation is present. This is in keeping 
with the new order of things; for in years gone 
by it was the common and accepted opinion that 
experience furnished the only proper foundation 
for a business career that was worth while or prac- 
tical. The best argument for its worth and neces- 
sity now is the fact that business men recognize 
the only real and genuine foundation for business 
is such a training and education as can be acquired 
in a business college. 

Time was when the only education considered 
worth while was that which included the classics 
and literature. The average person now demands 
an education that is useful in his daily life and 
that aids him to earn a living as well as to enjoy 
the highest benefits of his life and citizenship. 
Commercial education has come into its own, and 
the recognition accorded it is evidence that it is 
here to stay, and has the place now which properly 
belongs to it by reason of its great usefulness and 
importance. 

It should need no argument to show that an edu- 
cation in commercial subjects and along commer- 
cial lines is very important to the person entering 
upon a business career. It is certainly true that 
there is a vast amount of fundamental knowledge 
that may, and should be, properly acquired through 
a course of study. It is also true that a great mass 
of this knowledge may be theory and that it be- 
comes valuable and useful in proportion as the per- 
son understands how to use it. 

The modern and progressive sense of education 
is that it must be practical and-useful. No other 
kind of an education is worth the time of the aver- 
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In former years education did not 
need to be practical and useful to be considered 
In fact that character- 
istic was looked upon with disfavor. - In the mod- 


age person. 
worth while or valuable. 


ern sense that education only is valuable and worth 
while that is practical and useful, and in propor- 
tion as the latter exists, the value increases. 

There are so many opportunities open to the 
voung man and woman to acquire a commercial 
High 
schools all over the country are providing it as a 
part of the courses of study and a multitude of 
business colleges are giving their entire time to it 


education that it is coming to be universal. 


as a recognized educational work. 


TO THE POTATO. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little spud, 
As up among the clouds you seud, 
You are doubtless feeling gay, 
Chasing ’round the milky way; 
You have reached to such a height 
You are surely out of sight. 
Like a diamond now you seem 
In your price—and it’s no dream ; 
Twinkle on another twink, 
But you'll drive us all to drink 
As we chase for needful chink ; 
You are sailing rather high 
As you wink your shriveled eye 
Up there somewhere in the sky. 
As a flyer, you’re a bird, 
But the price is quite absurd. 
Spud so mighty though so small, 
You make diggers of us all; 
Never knew how we could love 
Till you left and went above ; 
Never felt how dear you were 
Till we paid four dollars per. 
Small potato, please come back, 
In our lives there’s such a lack. 
For your presence we so pine 
That our stomach hits our spine. 
We are tired of eating greens, 
Stewed prunes, sauerkraut or beans, 
’Tis for you alone we yearn, 
Darling tater, please return. 
—Hachange. 


A pessimist is a person who lives in the same 
house with an optimist. 
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MEASURING THE WORK OF THE SCHOOLS 


W. W. THRISEN, 
Standardization Expert to the State Superintendent. 


1. The Point of View. 


for standardization in ele- 


HE 


mentary school administration has as its 


movement 


hasis a changed point of view with respect to what 
we mean by good schools. We have in the past 
been satisfied to think of a school system as good 
or not good, in-so far as it did or did not have well 
prepared teachers, good text-books and courses of 
study or good equipment. We have been inclined 
to think of a school svstem which measures up well 
in each of these respects as a good school system. 
Of late years, however, men and women who have 
given serious thought to the question have come to 
feel more and more that the test of a good school 
system was to be found in the results achieved. 

In any successfully conducted line of business 
it is customary to measure the degree of success or 
efficiency in terms of product or return on the in- 
vestment. While a business corporation recognizes 
that success requires a high type of service from 
those whom it employs, and good equipment, it is 
not satisfied to rest its case at that point. It re- 
gards the product in terms of the cost of produc- 
tion. Any business man who chooses to disregard 
the cost is quite apt to find himself headed toward 
failure. In times of strenuous competition, for- 
tunes are to be made or lost on the margin of 
profit. In school administration, however, we have 
pursued more or less of a hit or miss policy. This 
may be due in part at least to a lenient or charita- 
ble attitude of the public toward its schools, and in 
part to the lack of applied science of education. 

With the advent of such men as Rice, Thorn- 
dike, Straver, Ayres, Courtis and others upon the 
scene, we have begun to measure results more or 
less scientifically. These men have been leaders 
in the movement to measure the efficiency of school 
svstems, or of the teaching, in terms of the ob- 
It is this point of view that has 
us definite ob- 


jective results. 
resulted in the movement to set 
jective standards of achievement. 

2. Methods of Measuring. 


The aim of a school system in a democratic 
state is the development of socially and vocation- 
ally efficient individuals. The ideal school is that 
which develops in each individual in the com- 


munity the best that is in him at the least cost. 
Such social qualities we cannot yet measure with 
as high a degree of satisfaction as might be desired. 
We can, however, measure the efficiency of a school 
objectively in three important particulars. These 
may be styled: 

1. Child accounting. 

2. Cost accounting. 

3. Subject accounting. 

It is not the intent of this article to discuss the 
first two of these to any great length. 

1. Child Accounting. 

With reference to child accounting as a phase of 
educational measurements, we may say, however, 
that the success of a school system is to be meas- 
The chil- 
dren who, because of their age, may reasonably be 
expected to attend school must as a first requisite 
be in school hefore they can be taught. Not only 
is it necessary for them to be in school, but they 
must progress steadily from grade to grade. Fur- 
thermore, they must remain as long as it is profit- 
able, all things considered, for them to do so. 
From the standpoint of child accounting, then, we 
may measure the efficiency of a school system by 


ured in terms of the children reached. 


the degree of its success in each of the respects just 
indicated. 

2. Cost Accounting. 

With reference to cost accounting, it may be said 
that success is to be measured in terms of the 
money cost in relation to the service rendered. 
This does not mean that the school which engages 
its teachers at the lowest possible salary is the 
most efficient. In fact, low salaried teachers are 
sometimes the most expensive. The school system 
which purchases a high grade of instruction and 
good equipment, and which offers a wide range of 
courses may cost more in dollars and cents for 
each pupil educated. It is to be considered ex- 
pensive only when the cost is high in relation to 
the price usually paid for that tvpe of service. 
For example, classes in certain high school sub- 
jects may be so small as to make the recitation 
hour cost per pupil exorbitant. A school ought 
seldom to offer a subject unless there are enough 
pupils who want that course to make the per pupil 
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hour cost of such instruction a reasonable one. 

3. Subject Accounting. 

In standard tests or scales we have a still more 
objective measure of school efficiency than in the 
This latter 
form of the results 
achieved by the children in terms of those things 
usually considered worth while in school subjects. 
It is a method of testing school efficiency which 
should be considered not apart or distinct from 


case of either child or cost accounting. 


measurement considers 


the other forms of measurement, but in conjunc- 
tion with them. It is only when we consider all 
three of these that we approach an adequate meas- 
Subject 


accounting may be considered largely from a su- 


ure of the suecess of a school system. 


pervisory standpoint. 
3. Standard Tests as Supervisory Aids. 
Standard tests and scales have an important 
It is in this direction that 
their value to principals, supervisor and superin- 
Far from heing a so-called “fad.” 


supervisory function. 


tendents lies. 
it behooves men and women in education to give 
serious thought to their merits and the pitfalls to 
which they may lead. If there is one criticism that 
may be merited at this point, it is that school men 
and women have given little thought to their real 
significance as supervisory aids. 

Too frequently teachers are prone to feel satis- 
fied when they merely give a few of the standard 
tests. This is not enough. It represents merely 
the “fireworks” stage. The important question for 
teachers, principals and superintendents after tests 
have been given is, “What am T going to do about 
it from a teaching and administrative point of 
view 2” 

Before passing to a consideration of the super- 
visory possibilities offered by standard tests and 
scales, it is well to pause long enough to indicate 


“standard tests” and 


what is meant by the terms 
“seales,” and to indicate wherein they are superior 
to the more common form of examination. 

In answer to the question whether we have not 
always measured results through examinations, it 
may be said that in a sense we have. There are, 
however, two serious limitations to the old method. 

1. Teachers’ judgments vary as to what should 
This 
means that sixth grade work in one school may 
mean something vastly different from sixth grade 


he expected of a given grade of pupils. 


work in another, 
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2. Teachers’ judgments of the worth of chil- 
dren’s products differ. This has been proved by 
the studies of Elliott and Starch, Thorndike and 
others. 

The standard test attempts to meet the first of 
these difficulties. The second objection to the old 
form of examination is in part met by the scale. 
It will be met more fully as scales become more 
refined. Thorndike and others have been able to 
show, however, that with scales in their present 
stage of perfection, the amount that teachers vary 
in their judgments on the quality of such products 
as handwriting or composition can be very much 
reduced. 

A standard test may be defined as little more or 
less than a test which has been given a sufficiently 
large number of times so that we know just about 
The 


scale is in a true sense a measuring instrument, 


what children of a given grade should score. 


being based upon definite units of measure or 
All steps are referred to a common zero 
Thus a sample of writing valued as 16 on 


steps. 
point. 
the Thorndike seale is approximately twice as good 
as one rated as 8. With this conception of stand- 
ard tests and scales, let us consider what can be 
accomplished through their use. 

First of all they provide a means for arriving 
A teacher 


may know whether her class is doing as well as 


at a definite standard of achievement. 


may be expected. 

If the scores are arranged by grades in the form 
of a distribution table, one may see the range of 
We may observe the amount 
of progress from grade to grade, or within a given 
period, as well as the overlapping of one grade on 
Some children of the grade may be 


abilities represented. 


another, 
found to possess the ability of other pupils three 
These may suggest admin- 
istrative changes in the grouping or the grading 
of the children. Variations in the course of study 
mav be suggested. Such variations mav offer to 
the brighter children a richer content of subject 
matter while the poorest are expected to master 


or four grades below. 


only a minimum. 

The diagnostic value of standard tests and scales 
must by no means be regarded as the least of their 
merits. 
ent to discover the exact location of weak points in 
the teaching. 


They help the teacher or the superintend- 


What is possibly one of the most wholesome re- 
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sults of employing tests and scales is the stimulus 
given to teachers. More than one teacher has been 
transformed from a self-satisfied to a growing 
teacher with fresh enthusiasm. 

Thus far we have made no reference to a com- 
parison which may be made between schools. Com- 
parisons are often odious, and to be avoided when- 
ever they are apt to cause ill feeling among 
teachers, 

Finally, the bearing of the whole question on the 
economy of the effort should be mentioned. There 
are those who fear, and justly so, that the use of 
standard tests is apt to narrow the teaching. It is 
held that teachers will neglect other and import- 
ant social values in the effort to make a good show- 
ing in the tests. If anything, tests should help to 
economize effort in focusing attention upon certain 
essentials. With success in these assured, teachers 
may have more free time than ever to devote to 
teaching other things considered worth while. The 
amount of floundering in darkness, of which many 
teachers are guilty, should be greatly reduced. 
Moreover, while teachers may prepare more or less 
on tests which measure ability in more nearly me- 
chanical features, there are others in which such 
narrowing preparation is next to impossible. In 
such tests as reading, language and reasoning 
problems in arithmetic teachers are in little danger 
of meriting such criticism, provided they confine 
the teaching in those branches to the time allotted 
on the daily program. 

Tn conclusion, we may say that it is important 
that teachers and superintendents develop the atti- 
tude of the student with respect to results. Far 
from taking our common school practices at their 
face value, progressive school men and women must 
question their relative merits as related to life 
needs. To study results, however, is only half of 
the story. The underlying causes of such results 
must be scrutinized and ways and means of im- 
provement devised. All of this requires that school 
men and women shall be students of their prob- 
lems. If there is one thing above all which may be 
said of educational measurements, it is that it has 
as its aim the development of the student attitude 
among teachers, principals and superintendents. 


Following the musical program, Mrs. J. T. 
Brown read an article on “Personal Devils.” Seven- 
teen were present.—The Boone (Iowa) News-Re- 
publican. 
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A TEACHERAGE AND OTHER MODERN THINGS 
IN A MINNESOTA SCHOOL. 

Alberta, Minn., has solved the problem of ob- 
taining and retaining first-class teachers in its con- 
solidated rural school by a $7,000 teacher home, 
dedicated recently, which is believed the first insti- 
tution of its kind. 

The home is within a few yards of the consoli- 
dated school building, which 134 pupils attend. 
The home has 21 rooms and is modern in every 
detail. The cost was met by $4,800 from the 
tockefeller foundation and $3,000 in bonds voted 
bv the school district. 

The consolidated school was established in 1912 
by uniting two one-room districts, and after a vear 
The attendance gradu- 
At first there 


were only eight grades of an ordinary graded 


another district joined. 
ally grew from 67 pupils to 13: 


school, but the school now maintains a complete 
four-year high school course, with manual training 
courses for the girls. 

The school has its own motion picture machine 
for visual instructions every week, a cabinet talk- 
ing machine, piano and a large auditorium. 

With the expert teachers needed, and the dis- 
trict entirely rural, it became evident that “board- 
ing out” would be ineffective. 
was the result. 

In the basement of the school is a complete 


The teachers’ home 


home training department for girls, with a cook- 
ing and sewing laboratory, storeroom, model din- 
On the first floor is the 
apartment for the superintendent and his family. 

On the second floor are the woman teachers’ liv- 


ing room and laundry. 


ing rooms. There are four bedrooms, dining 


room, kitchen and the like. The home economics 
teacher conducts a teachers’ boarding club, receiv- 
ing the kitchen and dining room free. 

In the boarding club a housekeeper is employed. 
The teachers pay to the district the rent for the 
bedrooms; everything else, except electric light, 
they receive free. 
month rent. All income from the building is put 
into a sinking fund, from which the money the 
district has invested will be returned. 


The superintendent pays $20 a 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE REPORT BLANKS. 
These report blanks are for the pupil to fill out 
for the teacher who signs the same and sends to the 
superintendent. A very convenient form, size 
51%4x5%, printed on good paper, put up in pads of 
fifty which sell for 15 cents per pad; in lots of 500 
to 1,000 reports, 25 cents per hundred, postpaid. 
The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 
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PROGRESS IN KINDERGARTEN DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

Progress in kindergarten education as shown 
in the kindergarten conventions of the year, in 
kindergarten courses in summer schools, educa- 
tional experimentation, relations to elementary 
work, legislative activity and in the reorganization 
of courses in kindergarten training schools is dis- 
cussed in Chapter XVI of the 1915 report of the 
rommissioner of education, just issued for free 
listribution. 

In the section dealing with the three kindergar- 
ten conventions of the year the points chiefly 
stressed are the growth of clearer understanding 
between kindergarten teachers and school superin- 
tendents: the steady progress made by the kinder- 
garten and the primary grades in the matter of 
closer organic relations; the urgent need of having 
the value of the kindergarten measured according 
to tests and standards set up by kindergarter 
teachers themselves; and the possibilities of the 
kindergarten as an effective factor in the estab- 
lishment of a new international spirit. It is also 
noted that: “A significant feature of the discus- 
sions was the use of general educational terms in 
place of specific ones intelligible only to kinder- 
garten teachers. This closer approach as regards 
nomenclature was frequently commented upon dur- 
ing the meetings as indicative of the increasing 
number of points of contact between the kinder- 
garten and the elementary school.” 

Kindergarten courses offered in summer school 
sessions of more than thirty institutions (normal 
schools, colleges and universities) were attended 
by a large number of teachers eager to review and 
to take advanced work. Observation and practice 
classes of children were conducted by experienced 
kindergartners. In several instances courses were 
especially provided for primary teachers who de- 
sired insight into kindergarten methods and prin- 
ciples, and “while these courses included instruc- 
tion in the handwork, stories and games, less em- 
phasis was placed upon the devices and more em- 
phasis placed upon the principles underlying the 
devices,” according to the report. 

With regard to kindergarten departments in 
summer schools, the report quotes a statement by 
Miss Grace Mix in the Kindergarten Review fo 
October, 1915: 

“The courses in theory connected with these de- 


[May 


partments are designed not simply to train kinder- 
gartners, but to show to other teachers that the 
basis of the kindergarten is in educational prin- 
ciples which are common to it and the rest of the 
school 

“Even though the immediate result of the kin- 
dergarten work at the summer school may not be 
new kindergarten legislation or an increased num- 
ber of kindergartens in the state, right ideas about 
the kindergarten are disseminated and an ideal in 
regard to it established in the minds of teachers of 
In view of the fact that manv 
imitations of the kindergarten are scattered over 


other departments. 


the land and untrained or ill-prepared teachers 
have taken its name in vain, it is of great value tc 
present standards like those found in the summer 
school kindergartens to correct wrong impressions 
and give a real dignity and force to the name 
‘kindergarten’.” 

Interest in the efforts at co-ordination of kin- 
dergarten and the primary grades continues, the 
report declares. The subject occupied a promi- 
nent place on the programs of recent educationa} 
meetings and is the subject of a bulletin issued hy 
the bureau of education. 

At the time of the meeting in Cincinnati, in 
response to a request from the National Education 
association committee on economy of time in edu- 
cation, a committee from the International Kin- 
dergarten union was appointed to co-operate in the 
study of the causes of waste in edueation and the 
“allied question of determining minimum essen- 
tials in the elementary school.” The chairman of 
the committee savs of the proposed work : 

“Studies and investigations made by the Na- 
tional Education association committee on econ- 
omy of time in edueation have dealt with the ele 
mentary school period not including the kinder- 
garten. It is now proposed that the co-operating 
committee from the International Kindergarten 
union attack the question of waste, which is gen- 
erally believed to exist at the juncture of the kin- 
dergarten and first grade. It is our purpose to 
try to determine whether this ‘general belief’ is 
justified by furnishing data showing the results of 
a vear or two vears in the kindergarten, and also 
tabulated facts caleulated to reveal to what extent 
these acquisitions are recognized when pupils are 
promoted to first grade. 

“Tt is desired that these investigations shall be 
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made in the most scientific manner possible and 
this will be conducted very largely by graduate 
students in education in universities and training 
schools. * * * A small beginning will be 
made at certain centers in September and October 
of this year and more extensive investigations will 
be conducted about the time of the mid-year pro- 
motions, 1915-16.” 

The section of the report devoted to kindergar- 
ten training schools speaks of the “growing con- 
sciousness of the need of reorganizing kindergar- 
ten training courses. There has been a readiness 
on the part of the kindergarten training teachers to 
listen patiently to adverse criticism and even to 
administer self-judgment with a view to strength- 
ening the weak places when discovered. Wher 
constructive criticism has been offered, either from 
within or without the ranks of the kindergartners, 
it has met with ready response. Willingness to 
experiment with materials and methods and open- 
mindedness in regard to other systems of education 
are evident.” 

The discussion of kindergarten training at the 
conference of training teachers and supervisors in 
connection with the San Francisco meeting is re- 
viewed in the report. The topic at this meeting 
was: “How may the theory and practice work of 
students in kindergarten training schools be ad- 
justed to gain a balanced training such as .will 
(a) Wider culture; (b) intelligent in- 
The noticeable 


result in: 
sight; (c) practical efficiency ?” 
advances in the training schools are mainly in two 
directions: First, toward the school as a whole; 
second, toward the home and the community. In 
uniting closely with the school kindergartners are 
becoming aware that the period between four and 
eight years in the life of the little child is largely 
characterized by the same instincts, impulses and 
interests, and that the educative process therefore 
should be continuous and progressive, not sharply 
defined and changed at six years. Quick to see a 
new opportunity for extending kindergarten ideas 
and responsive to a demand from school superin- 
tendents for “kindergarten trained young women 
to fill positions in primary grades,” kindergarten 
training teachers have expanded and enriched their 
curriculum so as to give their students a knowl- 
edge of education in a broad aspect and afford 
them an opportunity for experience in practical 


work in primary grades. This has resulted in 
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several instances in lengthening the period of 
preparation to three years; graduates of such 
courses are then entitled to teach either in kin- 
dergarten or primary grades. The report de- 
clares: 

“A deep sense of social needs and the responsi- 
bility resting upon the kindergartner to become a 
helpful force in the community has found expres- 
sion in the training school in the shape of courses 
in child welfare, sociology, home making, home 
nursing and allied topics. Students are given 
opportunities for practical experience in settle- 
ment work, in work related to charity organiza- 
tions, home visiting boys’ and girls’ clubs, chil- 
dren’s hospital work and other occasions requiring 
the 


schools are paying attention to the demand for 


services of earnest young women. Several 
trained directors of playgrounds and are offering 
preparation for that particular line of activity.” 

~ Other items in the chapter refer to propaganda 
and legislative activities, the possibilities of rural 
school kindergartens, the effort to secure better 
music in kindergartens and the Montessori work 


at the Panama-Pacific international exposition. 


That man is great, and he alone, 
Who serves a greatness not his own, 
For neither praise nor pelf! 
Content to know and be unknown: 
Whole in himself. 
—Owen Meredith. 


SEWING RECORD CARDS. 

In response to a continual call for a record card 
which may be used to keep track of problems and 
the cost of each garment in the sewing classes, 
we have had Miss Emma Conley design one for 
us, and these are now offered at 50 cents per one 
hundred, postpaid. Form 901. Send for a trial 
hundred. Size 3x5, printed on postcard stock. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 


TEACHING BOYS AND GIRLS HOW TO STUDY. 


Have you a copy of Zimmers’ ‘Teaching Boys 
and Girls How to Study’? It gets to the root of 
class-room efficiency and strikes the key-note of 
successful teaching. Not theoretical but practical, 
as demonstrated in the Manitowoc schools and later 
in many other schools from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. It costs 20 cents per copy, postpaid; per 
dozen, $2.00; per 100, $15.00. Indispensable to 
the success of any teacher. Superintendents should 
make it the basis of their teachers’ meetings. The 
Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wisconsin. 
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THE SCHOOLS TO HELP IN THE WAR. 

Under date of April 18th and May 1st, State 
Superintendent Cary sent out from the department 
two important bulletins relating to those problems 
which immediately concern the teacher and _ his 
work. These were sent to all county and city su- 
perintendents. Emphasis was placed upon the 
planting of a garden by every school boy and girl 
and definite directions given for the size of the 
plot which should be allotted to each, how the 
schools should organize the work, what vegetables 
should be planted and how they should be taken 
care of during the growing season and harvested 
at the end. 

Contests and exhibits are also encouraged and 
the thought thrown out that every possible stimulus 
given to this work. The subject of 
poultry is also treated as it is well known that 
there is a shortage in this line. ‘therefore, the 
raising of chickens is encouraged in every possible 
way. The Superintendent urges immediate action 
upon all of these matters and no doubt schools have 
already undertaken this work. There is hardly a 
rural school in the state which has not received in- 
Indeed, many 


should be 


structions for testing the corn. 
schools have been doing this work for years past. 
It is important that the corn be tested so that the 
greatest possible yield will result from the seed 
planted. 

The Department of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity mailed during the last week in April a letter of 
instructions on this subject to every teacher in the 
state of Wisconsin. For further information re- 
garding any subject relating to agriculture, includ- 
ing both gardens and farm work, the Extension 
Division of the University and the Agricultural 
Department stand ready to answer all communica- 
tions upon the subject. If any teacher or any pupil 
has any question to raise, be free to write either of 
these departments. 


THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION. 

While the legislature is nearing the close of its 
work for the present season, few laws of great im- 
portance relating to education have been passed. 

It is to be regretted that the county superinten- 
dent bill, which favored higher salaries for these 
officers, was killed. Undoubtedly if it had come 
up at some other time than under the present war 
conditions, it would have received a favorable re- 
ception at the hands of the legislators. 

The bill, making it considerable of a crime for 
any pupil to join a fraternity in any of the Mil- 
waukee high schools, passed both houses of the 
legislature, but was vetoed by Governor Philipp. 
The penalty was altogether too strong. 

For many years there has been a question as to 
whether teachers had the power to deny the use of 
schools to pupils who were unclean or infested with 
By the provisions of Chapter 97 of the 
laws of 1917, it is made mandatory upon teachers 
to send any pupil home “who is habitually unclean 
and who emits bodily odors, or who is infested with 
lice or other vermin.” 


vermin. 


This will be weleome news 
to many school authorities in Wisconsin. 

Dumb animals and birds are hereafter to be pro- 
tected Through the provisions of 
Chapter 102 of the laws of 1917, the teacher must 
“devote not less than thirty minutes in each month, 
during which the school is in session, to instruct- 
ing the pupils therof in the habits, usefulness. and 
importance of dumb animals and birds and in the 
best methods of protecting, preserving and caring 
for all animal and bird life.” 

By the provisions of Chapter 135, it is spe- 
cifically stated that when the first Monday of July 
falls on a legal holiday, the meeting shall be held 
on the next day at eight o’clock in the afternoon. 

The Stout Institute has been granted a four- 
year course of study with the privilege of granting 


in the state. 
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degrees to graduates thereof in domestic science 

and manual training. This will put the institu- 

tion on the same basis as colleges and universities 

now preparing for this work. 

CITY SUPERINTENDENTS TO HAVE A WEEK 
INSTITUTE. 

The State Superintendent has been sending out 
inquiries to the city superintendents of the state 
relative to the feasibility of prolonging the usual 
convention next October to one week in length. The 
idea of Superintendent Cary is that this length of 
time is necessary in order to bring to a successful 
completion several lines of work which seem essen- 
tial at this time in educational matters. This con- 
vention will be held probably about the first week 
in October, beginning on Monday, the first. As 
the payment of the expenses of all city superin- 
tendents who attend this meeting is authorized by 
law, there is no question but what the week in- 
stitute will prove a most profitable one to them and 
to the schools which they represent. 


AN IMPORTANT SUPREME COURT DECISION. 


Will school officers in Wisconsin ever learn that 
while serving in such capacity they are not priv- 
ileged to vote positions to themselves, or make con- 
tracts in the name of the school district with anv 
one or more of their number? This subject has 
been emphasized time and again in these columns, 
and a recent decision of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court only emphasizes what we have said so many 
times. The circumstances of the case are as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. K while chairman of the town of W sold 
$434.25 worth of bridge material to the town of 
W in the latter part of the year 1914. Mr. A, a 
taxpayer of the town of W, brought suit for the 
recovery of this amount, claiming that Mr. K, as 
chairman, had laid himself liable in the amount 
above named. 

It appears that the lower court,.after hearing 
the evidence, came to the conclusion that the sale 
had been made in good faith and the terms of sale 
were entirely within reason when the value of the 
material was considered, etc. 

The Supreme Court held as follows: 

The judgment is reversed and the case remanded 
for judgment in favor of plaintiff and against de- 
fendant K for the benefit of the defendant town 
of W for $434.25 with interest thereon from the 
first day of December, 1914, and for judgment 
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against said K for plaintiff's (taxpayers) benefit 
for the costs and disbursement of the action. Costs 
in this court are awarded to the appellant against 
said K. 

MORAL: It generally pays school officers to 
abide by the law. 

WRITE FOR BULLETINS. 

The Department of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wisconsin, has recently published a brief bulletin, 
outlining possible gardening work and offering 
suggestions for its successful carrying out. Two 
bulletins on gardening have been recently issued 
by the United States Bureau of Education. The 
United States Bureau of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., will send you a list of farmers’ bulletins on 
all phases of gardening work from which you ean 
select those which most interest you. The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension Division and the Nor- 
mal School at River Falls and Platteville stand 
ready to co-operate and suggest in every way pvs- 
sible. 

THE READING CIRCLES OF THE STATE ARE 
DOING A BIG WORK. 

Secretary Rice of the State Reading Cirele Board 
reports a greatly increased activity in all sections 
of the state in the reading cirele work. County 
superintendents are urging the course of reading 
by pupils through their teachers and the «ll for 
diplomas and seals indicates that many thousands 
will receive these marks of accomplishment during 
the next month. 

While the teachers of the state are not so large 
in number as the young people, many of them are 
taking the course prescribed by the state board and 
are eager to earn the diplomas and seals prescribed 
for them. 

While Wisconsin has been a little backward in 
inaugurating this work, the year’s result indicates 
that a tremendous impetus has been given to read- 
ing through the activities of the State Reading 
Circle Board. 
Wisconsin’s illiteracy record will soon disannear 


If this work is kept up, certainly 


from the statistical columns. 


PAMPHLET ON PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 

A pamphlet by Miss Annie Reynolds, entitled, 
“The Professional Training of Teachers for Coun- 
try Schools,” is now ready for the printer, and 
should be issued within a month. This bulletin 
attempts to give the present conditions and needs 
connected with teachers training in the various in- 
stitutions giving courses for this purpose. 
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THE WAR AND THE TEACHER 


I” teacher now on duty in this country has ever before faced a situation like the present. 
The Spanish war in 1898 made little difference in the routine of the life of American citi- 
zens. Now, however, with America’s entrance into the world war and with the enemy one of the 
most powerful nations of the world, new problems arise in the teaching field and must be met and 
solved as best they can be. 

The first great change noticeable on the call to arms by the President is the fact that not a 
few teachers, now working in the Wisconsin schools, will be called to the colors. Undoubtedly 
their positions will be held open for them upon their return to the ordinary pursuits of life. 
Many boys of high school age have already left school as a result of war conditions, some of them 
to go upon farms and help raise the food which will feed the soldiers of the Allies, and the people 
of the allied nations as well as our own. These interruptions will create some disturbance, but 
need make no great change in the even tenor of the conduct of our schools. 

It must be remembered that in the conscription act passed by congress teachers are not 
exempt from its provisions and no doubt during the coming year many of those in the instructional 
work will be called from their labor, either to go to the line front on the battle field, or to assist 
in the agricultural and industrial pursuits which are so essential to the support of the fighting men. 

Those who remain should bear in mind that they have a duty to perform at home just as 
much as if they went to the front or entered occupations directly bearing upon war conditions. It 
is for these teachers to keep up the patriotic spirit in the schools, to see that the children are in- 
stilled with the spirit of Americanism and that this spirit may spread broadcast in the community 
and be an inspiration for those who are fighting on the battle field or working in the munition 
factories and on the farms. It is not a time to be pessimistic. Optimism must be the controlling 
spirit of every teacher. While war is a horrible thing and depressing in its nature, it is not for 
the teachers of this land to impart such a spirit to the boys and girls who are to grow up and later 
fight the battles for those who are now drawn into the contest. 

From every quarter of the country is sounded the alarm of a shortage in foodstuffs, cloth- 
ing, and many of the essentials of life. Therefore it is the duty of the teacher to instill the spirit 
of economy in every school child and to encourage thrift on the part of all families in the commu- 
nity. This means not only the planting of gardens to raise corn, potatoes, beans and other vege- 
tables which can be preserved for winter use, and see that the growing crops are well taken care 
of through the warm months of the summer that the harvest may be plentiful, but also the 
sounding of the warning that sacrifices will be necessary in every household. 

Another important duty of the teacher, especially in the cities, is to encourage both the 
boys and the girls to do their might toward making our armies victorious in the field, in the air, 
and on and under the waters of the sea. When haying time comes in June and the harvest is 
ready during July and August, the boys of the city should be willing to volunteer their services 
to help out, even though 1t may deprive them of the usual pleasures of a vacation. The girls can 
be useful in taking care of the gardens, in assisting in Red Cross work and in many other ways. 
School boards are permitting the older boys to leave schoo! to work upon the farm and at the 
same time allowing them credit for the unfinished work of the school year. Probably there is not 
a community in Wisconsin which will not sanction such a policy. 

This year is not one for travel and any great amount of recreation on the part of teachers. 
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It is not a time for vacation for any able bodied American citizen, male or female. The teachers 
of this land should seek an opportunity to serve their country, and, if they will look about them, 
they will find that opportunity and improve it. The Red Cross society can use the women and 
girls in their work, and the harvest fields and industries can make use of many of the men who 
are not usually employed during the long summer months. 

In this manner, by carrying out the above suggestions to the very spirit and letter, the 
teachers of Wisconsin can do much toward winning this great war for the overthrow of autocracy 


and the ascendency of democracy in the world. 





Your flag and my flag, 
And, oh, how much it holds 
Of your home and my home 
Secure within its folds! 


Your flag and my flag--- 
How it waves today 

O’er your land and my land, 
And river, lake and bay! 





Rose-red and blood-red 
Its Stripes forever gleam; 
Snow-white and soul-white, 


The good forefathers’ dream. 


Sky-blue and true-blue 
Its Stars that shine aright--- 
A glorious guidon of the day, 
A shelter through the night. 


Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at its sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed--- 
The Red and Blue and White. 


You owe and | owe 
It love and loyalty--- 
The One Flag, the Great Flag, 


The flag for you and me. 
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GARDEN CONTESTS IN VILLAGES AND CITIES. 

Under the present war conditions, every man, 
woman and child in the country is called upon to 
do his share toward the success of our armies on 
the battlefield. While school gardens have been 
encouraged more or less in the past in our own 
state, the time is ripe now for this work to be given 
an added impetus. How to go about this is not 
clear to many teachers and for their information 
we give herewith the plan as carried out at Mt. 
IToreb in Dane county by the enterprising citizens 
of that town, together with a list of the prizes 
awarded. Blanks are sent out to the school children 
asking for the name, age, telephone number and 
the parent’s signature. They also sign a simple 
agreement saying that they will keep up their gar- 
dens during the summer and will consider them- 
selves under the supervision of the local commit- 
tee. Judges are appointed in the fall who look 
over the gardens and make the awards. The di- 
rections, as carried out in Mt. Horeb by the young 


vardeners, are as follows: 


SIZE OF PLOT AND VEGETABLES. Each 
garden plot shall include not less than 500 square 
fect of tillable soil. Five or more of the following 
ten vegetables shall be planted and cultivated dur- 


ing the season: Beans (bunch), Beets, Cabbage, 


Carrot, Corn (sweet), Onion, Potato (early), 
Radish, Tomato, Turnip. Any other vegetables 
may be raised at the option of the contestant but 


may not be entered for prizes in the publie exhibit. 
INSPECTION. No manual 


he received by 


LABOR AND 
help of any kind 
testant in preparing, planting or tending the gar- 


may the con- 
den, excepting the spring breaking, which may be 
done by others and included in the cost at the rate 
of 50e per hour. Each garden shall be inspected 
by the committee or its representative at least 
three times during the season. 

COST ACCOUNT AND COMPOSITION. An 
accurate account shall be kept by the contestant 
during the whole season, including in the dis- 
bursements, the labor of the contestant at the rate 
of 15e per hour, cost of seeds, plants, fertilizer, in- 
secticides, marketing, ete.; and in the receipts all 
of the itemized incomes from the sale of the pro- 
duce of the garden, including both home consump- 
tion and market sales. 

A composition of not less than 500 words on 
“How I Made My Garden Pay” and a copy of the 


[May 


cost-account for the whole season shall be filed with 
the local committee on or before October 1, 1917. 
Prizes will be awarded as follows: 


A. THE BEST ALL AROUND GARDEN. 
First prize, $15.00; second prize, $10.00; third 
prize $5.00. The gardens will be secured on the 
100 point basis, as follows: 25 points on Manage- 
ment and Care; 50 points on Production and 
Quality ; 25 points on Cost Account and-Composi- 
tion. 

B. THE BEST DISPLAY OF VEGE- 
TABLES. A public exhibit will be arranged by 
the Local Committee. 1. Best display of each of 
the ten vegetables mentioned above. First prize, 
$1.25: second prize, $0.75; third prize, $0.50. 
2. Best combination display of all vegetables 
raised in garden. First prize, $2.00; second prize, 
$1.50; third prize, $1.00. 


INTERESTING FARM BOYS AND GIRLS IN 
ATTENDING HIGH SCHOOL. 


By H. F. Barker. 


The present situation with respect to high 
schools in which farm boys and girls may be inter- 
The schools are responsible to 
only part of the people. Parents of tuition pupils 
have no official share in the management of the 
school to which their children go. 

Farm boys and girls go to high school if any of 
their friends or relatives give them the individual 
inspiration or if the condition of classes and 
courses impels the high school faculty to work to 


ested is peculiar. 


interest them. 

To date, the matter of getting in the rural youth 
has been a proposition for a salesman. When the 
high school principal has established the necessary 
confidence in his course and corps and properly ad- 
vertised the attractions of the course, he gets the 
pupils. This is all very similar to selling a farmer 
a piano, except that it involves no down payment 
to “cinch” him. It will be recognized more in the 
future that there are practically no forfeits con- 
nected with a pupil withdrawing from high, 
scarcely more than withdrawing one’s trade from 
a store. That the high school may be of most 
value to all youth, there must be a willingness on 
the part of the faculty to let him try it one year 
at a time. If each year’s work individually does 
not appeal to him and show him new openings in 
life it is a failure. If he withdraws he must be 
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subjected to no contempt, for it may be social con- 
ditions rather than his own discouragement which 
have brought him to it. Any community will be 
benefited by recognizing the youth who have been 
“attendees” at high schools, even if they are “quit- 
uates.” 

“Single shot” methods of interesting the farm 
boy and girl are the sending out of bulletins or cir- 
culars to prospects, and calling on them. These 
place reliance on one or two attempts to reach 
each prospect. The county superintendent’s lists 
of graduates for several years back should be used 
so as to reach even those who have delayed their 
advanced training. Pupils already in school can 
best pick out the prospects who best repay atten- 
tion and especially with their own relatives can be 
held largely responsible for “closing the deal.” 
There is, however, little excuse for a principal, if 
not a whole faculty, not being well acquainted 
through the inland territory. 

A more generally effective plan, “a scattershot 
plan,” is to develop an acquaintanceship through 
all the likely tuition territory. A knowledge of 
the map will impress on one the importance of the 
geographical factors of roads, distance and accessi- 
bility. The attempt to serve the nearby country 
schools with occasional entertainments and pro- 
grams will build up a friendly relationship abroad. 

The map of the location of the tuition homes of 
Polk and Burnett counties shows that each high 
school has a pretty well defined area from which it 
alone draws pupils. There is need for school ad- 
ministrators to feel that one measure of their ef- 
ficiency is the ratio of the number-attending to the 
number-on-the-census from the local area. The 
logical thing is that the school should have a con- 
tinual interest in the youth of this area. 
who have quit school should not feel that the teach- 


Those 


ers look down on them; those who are near the 
eighth grade age should not feel themselves 
strangers to the high school faculty and their work. 
In developing this continual contact, Frederic has 
made its high school annual a publication of, by, 
and for all schools not in another high school area. 
The teachers have been assigned as committees to 
keep in touch with “quituates,” a systematic series 
of semi-personal letters and get-together entertain- 
ments for the rural teachers has been developed, 
and the inspirational leadership of those teachers 
in agricultural, social, and literary progress recog- 
nized, 
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NO EMPLOYMENT FOR CIGARET SMOKERS. 

When two men such as Edison and Ford join in 
the crusade against cigarets, no father or mother 
can fail to look with anxiety upon the beginning 
Mr. Ford says 
“Tf you will 
study the history of almost any criminal, you will 


of the habit in a son or daughter. 
to his friend, the American boy: 


find that he is an inveterate cigaret smoker. Boys 


who smoke cigarets, as a usual thing, go with 


The 


Hence, if we ean edu- 


other smokers to the poolrooms and saloons. 
cigaret drags them down. 
cate them to the dangers of smoking, we shall per- 
form a service.” 

Mr. Edison says, in speaking of the degenera- 
“Unlike 


is permanent 


tion produced by narcoties and cigarets: 
most narcotics, this degeneration 


and uncontrollable. I employ no person who 


This is a that 
father and mother may well take to heart. 


smokes cigarets.” lesson every 

Al- 
ready some of the greatest industries in this coun- 
try, especially the railways, refuse to employ any 
Now one of the 
greatest industries of this country, that presided 


one who uses alcoholic beverages. 


over by Mr. Edison, refuses to employ any one who 
It is not difficult to see that the 
boy who learns to use tobacco is loading himself 
with a heavy handicap for the race of life. He is 
excluding himself from employment in some of the 
the world.—Harvey W. 
Wiley, in Good Housekeeping. 


smokes cigarets. 


ereatest industries in 


ORDER DIPLOMAS AND SEALS PROMPTLY. 

Superintendents are urged by the state reading 
circle board to get their orders in for young peo- 
ple’s and teachers’ diplomas and seals at the earliest 


possible date. The publishers desire to keep on 


hand ready for immediate delivery a full stock, but 
this is sometimes impossible as the demand can 


not be anticipated. Ask for special order blank 


for seals before sending in your requests. 


A HOME AGENCY THAT YOU KNOW HAS 
MERIT. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency is recognized 
everywhere as one of the most reliable in the coun- 
try. It is licensed by the State of Wisconsin and 
the Manager is under bonds to the state for the con- 
duct of the same. This is the only Wisconsin 
Agency belonging to the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. Get in line early for that bet- 
ter position you want next year. Write this very 
minute for literature—it’s free. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
No. 12 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR THE WISCONSIN EDUCA- 
TIONAL HISTORY! 

During the last two weeks, the business man- 
agers of the Development of Education in Wiscon- 
sin have been sending out order blanks for the new 
educational history of the state, which is expected 
to be ready not long after January 1, 1918. The 
responses have been very liberal. 

To those who subscribe for this book in advance 
of its publication, the price will be pro-rated and 
may be as low as $3.00. The business managers 
evuarantee that the cost will not exceed $5.00. This 
concession is made to advanced subscribers because 
the orders received will enable the managers to 
make an accurate estimate as to just how many 
copies should be printed, thus greatly reducing the 
cost. Those who do not subseribe in advance will 
be obliged to pay the full price of $5.00— per 
volume. 

If you fail to receive an order blank, write the 
business managers at onee, eare of The Wisconsin 
Journal of Madison, Wisconsin, 
they will enter your order for future delivery. 


Mdueation, and 


MRS HARRINGTON NOT DEFEATED. 

We made a serious error in these columns last 
month in stating that Mrs. Effie M. Harrington 
of Sawyer county, who for years has held the office 
of superintendent of schools, was defeated at the 
last election. 

Mrs. Harrington was not even a candidate for 
the office, having been advised by her physician not 
to enter the contest. The successful candidate for 
the superintendency was Mrs. Josephine Grafton, 
who won out over E. G. Schmichel, the other can- 
didate for the position. We gladly make this cor- 
rection and extend to Mrs. Harrington, who re- 
tires from the office, our best wishes for a most 
jovful future as a well earned reward for the 
many years of faithful service which she has per- 
formed in the interests of the schools of Sawyer 
county. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
AT PORTLAND. 

The city of Portland, Oregon, is making tre- 

mendous preparations for the reception of the dele- 


THE 


gates at the meeting of the National Educational 
Association in that city July 7-14, next. 
since the decison made over a month ago to have 
the meeting in Portland, the citizens, through 


iver 


[May 


definite organized committees, have been at work 
preparing for the great event. 

The ample hotel accommodations and the big 
convention halls of Portland, which are located 
walk from the center of the 
city, offer unusual facilities for the meeting itself. 


within a few minutes’ 


One of the features will be a hearing for the nat- 
uralization of citizens before one of the judges of 


It will be a bona fide hearing and will 
be conducted in the presence of the visiting teach- 


the city. 


ers. 

The railroads have made a round-trip rate of 
$67.50 from Chicago, which is much less than has 
formerly been granted to conventions meeting on 
the Pacific coast. All are hoping that the war 
conditions may change so that teachers may see 
their way clear to attend this big meeting. 

For advanced reservations write to Mark Wood- 
ruff, secretary of the Portland committee. 


GARDEN CIRCULAR FOR WISCONSIN 


NEEDS. 


ISSUES 


Recognizing the fact that hundreds of people 
have become converted to gardening within the last 
few weeks since war was actually declared, and 
that such folks need emergency hints and helps 
a “rush edition” of boiled-down common sense 
about raising vegetables has been issued under the 
direction of the State Council of Defense, by the 
agricultural extension service, University of Wis- 
consin. 

While the edition lasts this handy “hoe manual” 
will be sent free to all residents of Wisconsin who 
write for “Have a Backyard Garden.” Copies are 
sent to women’s clubs, civie societies, banks, and 
other important distributing points, through spe- 
cial arrangement with the officials in charge of its 
publication. 


HONOR ROLL NUMBERS HUNDREDS OF 
STUDENTS. 

The roll of honor of students who have given up 
their studies at the University of Wisconsin to 
enter preparedness or military work now includes 
& total of over 700 men. ‘To the roll should be 
added several hundred who are 
their 


men and women 


doing emergency work without leaving 


classes. 
Almost 300 men are drilling and studying in 
the intensive military corps for the training of 


company officers. About half of them will go to 
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Four Drawer Letter File 
| | $14.50 


| | 
| 
FREIGHT PREPAID | 






















HIS substantial, solid oak letter file of four 
drawers is constructed of best seasoned ma- 

terial. Roller bearing, dust proof drawers, equipped 
with automatic locking follow blocks. Capacity, 5000 
papers per drawer. Just the cabinet for the school to 
keep its correspondence, catalogs, examination papers, 
records, etc., in systematic order for quick reference. 











Single Drawer Card Index Cabinets 


Each complete with steel automatic locking follow block. 
Rubber feet. 
Very substan- 
tially and hand- 
somely finished. 
Depth 153; in- 
ches. Ask for 
Catalog “J” de- 
scriptive of Of- 
fice Furniture 
and Office Sup- 


plies. 


For the Equipment of Your School Office 
Get the Habit of Dealing With 


The Capitol Printing Co. 


(The Printing Department of The Parker Educational Co.) 


12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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Fort Sheridan on May 15 to continue their work 
in a military training camp. 

About 150 other men who did not enter the 
training corps have registered at the Madison re- 
cruiting station to go to the Fort Sheridan camp. 
At least 53 others have joined or applied for 
entrance in the militia, the navy, the aviation 
corps, the signal corps, the paymasters’ department 
and other special branches. 

More than 200 agricultural students have laid 
down their books to go back to the farm or to enter 
emergency food production work under the direc- 
tion of the college or the State Council of Defense. 
Students in other departments are now joining 
them; about 102 had been accepted last week. 

Nearly 250 women students are devoting every 
spare moment to special studies through which 
they hope to find a way to serve. Many are actively 
working for the American Red Cross. Some 31 of 
them are journalism students who, with the men of 
that department, have offered their services to the 
State Council of Defense. 


A CITY MAN CRITICIZES COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

“A man who lives in the city stated that the 
country school is entirely neglected and that it has 
not improved in the last thirty vears. You would 
know that he lives in the city. He has not seen 
our twenty-four new schoolhouses built in Wood 
county in the last seven years. He has not seen 
the thirty-two new ones in Langlade, and the large 
number in Oconto county and Sauk county and in 
many more counties. He does not know of our 
warm lunches cooked by our country girls. He 
does not know of the beautiful sewing and the 
dresses made right in those ‘neglected spots.’ He 
does not know of the useful articles that boys make 
with hammer, saw and knives. He does not know, 
either, that the country boy or girl can read, write, 
spell and work arithmetic problems as well in 
many of our counties as ean his city cousin, 

“Why does he not know it? 
lives in the city and works in the ecity.”—Wood 
County Educational Bulletin. 


Simply because he 


THAT BEAUTIFUL HIAWATHA READER. 
Have you this book in your grades above the 
fourth? It is Longfellow’s beautiful legend illus- 
trated and bound in cloth. As a supplementary 
reader it has no superior. Sample copy, $0.55 post- 
paid. A lower rate for class use. Every grade 
teacher should have a copy for her desk. 
The Parker Educational Co,. Madison, Wis. 


[May 


NATIONAL PARKS OPEN THIS SUMMER 

When asked today whether the national parks 
are to be closed to visitors during the season of 
1917, Secretary Lane stated that the persistent 
rumors which have been current for the past few 
days, particularly in the Middle West, that such 
action was to be taken by the Interior Department, 
All of the 
parks are to be opened at the usual time. 

The secretary believes that the entrance of the 
United States into the war will not materially 
affect western tourist travel, and expressed the 
conviction that the national parks will be quite as 


have absolutely no foundation in facts. 


well patronized this vear as they have been during 
each of the past two years, when upwards of 
100,000 people visited them. He pointed out that 
it is even more important now than in times of 
peace that the health and vitality of the nation’s 
citizenship be conserved, that rest and recreation 
must materially assist in this conservation of 
human tissue and energy, and that the mountain- 
ous regions of the national parks offer opportuni- 
ties in abundance for thoroughly enjoving a vaca- 
tion of long or short duration. 


“The old cultural ideals of education, dealing 
with the abstract only, denied to the great majority 
of children an education adapted to their minds 
and natures, and hence failed to fit them for the 
duties and possibilities of the work of life. There 
have come ideals of an education that teaches out 
of life and work: that deals with the concrete ma- 
terials of environment and the duties and activi- 
ties of life. This education seeks to put into the 
lives of all that understand, appreciation of the 
significance of service performed in all the rela- 
tions of life—an appreciation that shall illuminate 
all of work and life.”—Samuel Gompers. 


“What is wisdom 2?” asked a teacher of a class of 
A bright-eyed little creature arose 
“Tnformation on the brain.” 


small girls. 
and answered : 


WATCH THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 


Pretty soon it will be time to take a census of the 
cigarette habit in your school. Down the poison 
with some copies of ‘‘How do you like your Boss?” 
It’s the greatest plea for breaking the habit ever 
put into type and is written in the language of the 
boy so he can understand it. Sixty cents per hun- 
dred postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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School District Blanks and 
Record Books 


Clerk’s Order Book on Treasurer. 100 orders print- 
ted on high class bond paper, and substantially 
bound with stub. Price, postpaid_________- $0.75 
District Clerk’s General Record Book. Has space 
for district meeting records; district officers and 
their terms; board proceedings; treasurer’s bond; 
annual report; teacher’s contracts, and all infor- 
mation which the law requires the district clerk 
to keep in written form. Substantially bound. 
DECC ore ae ct See er an ena, $3.50 
District Treasurer’s Account Book. Contains spaces 

roperly ruled for the district treasurer to keep 

is accounts, make his annual report, and pre- 
serve other necessary information pertaining to 
the duties of his office. Substantially bound. 
moo pagers; Piiee. ooo... sane $3.00 
Teacher’s Contracts (Wisconsin) Form 101. For 
one-room and state graded schools. Per dozen, 
POMtB Ales: 2554 oe es a ae $0.30 
Form 102. For city grades and high schools. 
Conform to the laws of Wisconsin. Printed on 
legal blank forms and contain proper entry space 
for description of the teacher’s certificate. Per 
Goken;- postpaid... o2 2 ese $0.30 


School District Blanks 


Order by Number. Price, single sheets, 30c 
per dozen; double sheet, (No. 198) 60c per dozen, 
postpaid. 

No. 

313 Notice of Annual Meeting (2 forms on sheet) 

630 Tuition Statement of Clerk to Clerk of City, 
Village, ete. 

671 Tuition Statement of State Graded School. 

195 Bond of District Treasurer. 

196 District Clerk’s Statement of Taxes Voted 
(2 forms on sheet) 

192 Joint School District Clerk’s Report of 
Taxes Voted. 

197 Annual Census of School District. 

198 Annual Report of District Board (double 
sheet) 

199 Notice of Special Meeting 
sheet) 

200 Receipt of District Treasurer to Town 
Treasurer (2 forms on sheet) 


(2 forms on 


Teachers’ Insurance and Retirement Fund 
779 Annual Report of School Clerk or Secretary 
to Town, Village or City Treasurer. 
780 Copy of above Report for County (or city) 
Superintendent of Schools. 

781 Copy of same Report for Permanent Record 
of School District. 

783 Notification to Teacher of Amount of 
Monthly Assessment—bound 100 in a 
book, with stub, 34 x 11, 75c. 


The Parker Educational Co. 
12 S. Carroll St. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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ALASKA 


AKE it your objective this sum- 
mer. After the N. E. A. Convention at 
Portland extend your trip to this Land 

of the Midnight Sun and the Aurora Borealis. 
See new wonders, different customs, obtain fresh 
viewpoints, 

Round trip fare Vancouver, Victoria or Seattle 
to Skagway and return 


660° 


(Meals and Berth Included) 


A delightful voyage of less than ten days 
through the fascinating isle-dotted “Inside Pas- 
sage” along sheltered fjords of British Columbia. 


A Thousand Miles 
Each Way 


For quiet rest, scenic grandeur and educational 
interest, there is nothing in the world to equal it. 

Go there via the splendid Canadian Pacific 
“Princess” steamships, especially built for the 
Alaska service; they are outfitted in a manner to 
make them veritable floating palaces, 

Enroute to or from the Pacific Coast, by all 
means travel via that gorgeous panoramic route 
through the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies. See and enjoy the cele- 
brated mountain resorts — Banff, 


Lake Louise, Field and Glacier. 


No Expensive Side 
Trips Necessary 


Beautiful descriptive literature, 
fares, train service and detailed informa- 
tion gladly furnished on application to 


Canadian Pacific Ry. 


Desk ““G” 


224 South Clark Street 


(Opp. Post Office) 


Chicago, Ill. 


THOS. J. WALL 
Gen. Agent Passenger Dept. 
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EDUCATIONAL MATTERS STIRRING 
MILWAUKEE. 

Some time ago the members of the school board 
of Milwaukee were charged by certain teachers and 
principals as being non-progressive and not up-to- 
date in their activities. The challenge was thrown 
hack at the principals, who were asked to make 
definite constructive recommendations for the bet- 
of the Milwaukee schools. The princi- 
pals’ association held several executive meetings 


terment 


and among other suggestions they recommended 
that German be dropped from grades one to four, 
inclusive. It was also recommended that the op- 
tion of taking German in the grades be more open 
and surrounded with less red tape. This aroused 
the supporters of the German language and at a 
later meeting the principals decided to defer action 
on this matter until some time in the future. The 
principals recommended that more money be used 
for the Milwaukee schools for the purposes of in- 
creasing the salaries of grade teachers, to reduce 
the size of classes in the grades, to renovate the 
buildings, provide adequate playgrounds and in- 
stall vacuum cleaning plants. They also recom- 
mended that the superintendent of schools conduct 
an educational campaign setting forth the advan- 
tages of the public schools to the citizens of Mil- 
outline the financial needs of the 

Principals would also have the sec- 


waukee and 
school svstem. 
retary of the board responsible to the board alone, 
but when he acts as business manager he should he 
responsible to the city superintendent. A special 
teaching supervisor of drawing is also recom- 
No action has as yet been taken by the 
board on these recommendations. 


mended. 


Two new sehool buildings are to be erected on 
the north side at a cost of about $300,000. One 
will be on Mills Seventh and 
Eighth; the other will be on Davis street between 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth. The Grant  strect 
school will be altered at a cost of about $76,700. 


The school board has excused boys from the rest 


street between 


of the semester’s work without loss of promotion 
or graduation who desire to quit to go on farms. 
The superintendent is also authorized to grant the 
same privileges to those who wish to enlist in the 
army. 

The league of patriotic women have been grant- 
ed permission to use the kitchens in the various 
schools in the city for canning and instruction dur- 
ing the coming months. 


[May 


Hugo Schnetzky, who was just elected to mem- 
bership on the school board, has been chosen to fill 
the vacaney caused by the death of Dr. C. IL. 
Kissling. 

Over $4,500 has been expended during the last 
year for free text-books. 


A PARENT’S PLEA. 

My boy is eight years old, 
He goes to school each day; 

He doesn’t mind the tasks they set 
They seem to him but play. 

He heads his class at raffia work, 
And also takes the lead 

At making dinky paper boats— 
But I wish that he could read. 





They teach him physiology, 
And, oh, it chills our hearts 
To hear our prattling innocent 
Mix up his inward parts. 
He also learns astronomy 
And names the stars by night— 
Of course he’s very up-to-date, 
sut I wish that he could write. 


They teach him things botanical, 
They teach him how to draw, 
He babbles of mythology 
And gravitation’s law ; 
And the discoveries of science 
With him are quite a fad ; 
They tell me he’s a clever boy, 
But I wish that he could add. 
—P, McArthur, in Life. 


SOME SCHOOL-WAR LITERATURE. 

These Bulletins are sent free upon request : 

Mobilize the Country—Home School Enlist- 
ments for the Farm. Columbia University, N. Y. 
City. 

Grow Beans (Circular 71); Have a Back Yard 
Garden (Cireular 72 University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


DISTRICT CLERK’S ORDER BOOK ON 
TREASURER. 


One hundred orders printed on a strong bond 
paper and substantially bound; with stub. Form 
302 is for teachers’ wages only and has proper 
spaces for entering and deducting amounts re- 
served for the pension fund. Price, 75 cents. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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Thirty-three courses in Home Economics. 


Illustrated Catalog, 1917, sent on request 





SUMMER SESSION THF, STOUT INSTITUTE Menomonie, wis. 


Twelfth Annual Summer Session July 30 to August 31, 1917. 
First class accommodations in dormitories for women. 





Fifty-three courses in the Manual Arts. 


Address L. D. Harvey, President, ‘The Stout Institute 








Do You Want to Travel 
at Our Expense? 


We want good men and women for Traveling 
General Agents. Must have fair education and 
good references. Will make Contract for three 
months, six months or year at a salary of $22.50 
per week and necessary expenses. Can assign 
most any territory desired. For full particulars 
address 


GEORGE G. CLOWS CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. T. 











Teaching Boys and Girls 





By P. J. ZIMMERS 


Superintendent of the City Schools of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


With an Introduction by 
State Superintendent Chas. P. Cary 


Here is an eye-opener for teachers, from the 
district school girl to the college professor. 

It strikes at the very heart and soul of today’s 
defects in teaching school. The author has tried 
it out in his own schools and shows how real re- 
sults have been accomplished and how any one 
can do the same. 

Are you teaching boys and girls to study? 
How do you know you are? This booklet tells 
you whether or not you are. 

Indorsed by city and county superintendents, 
and professors of pedagogy everywhere. 


32 Pages and cover 
Price, 20c by mail $2.00 per dozen 
$15.00 per hundred 


THE PARKER EDUCATIONAL Co. 
12 S. Carroll Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 


__— How to Study —_ 


University of Wisconsin 


SUMMER SESSION, 1917 
JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 


350 Courses. 200 InStruétors. Graduate and un- 
dergraduate work in all departments leading to 
all academic degrees. Letters and Science, Medi- 
cine, Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (including 
Home Economics. ) 


Teachers’ Courses in high-school subjects. Strong 
programs in all academic departments. Excep- 
tional research facilities. 

Newer Features: Art, Agricultural Extension, 
Athletic Coaching, Aesthetic and Folk Dancing, 
College Administration for Women. Community 
and Public School Music, Farm Credits, Festivals, 
Geology and Geography, German House, Jour- 
nalism, Library Organization, Manual Arts, Moral 
Education, Norse, Physical Education and Play, 
Psychology of Public Speaking, Rural Sociology, 
School Administration, Speech Clinic, Zoology 
Field Course. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE 
LAKESIDE ADVANTAGES 


One fee for all courses, $15, except Law (10 
weeks) $25. For detailed announcements address 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY 


Madison, Wisconsin 














Enroll in the Parker Teachers’ 
Agency---It’s the best invest- 
ment you can make this year. 











R. C. MUNSCHE A. H. THIERBACH 


HOTEL BLATZ 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 





MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : : : - 
All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 








4 Blocks from Auditorium 


European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 
Noonday Luncheon 40 cents 
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| Wisconsin Educational News 





June 14 is flag day. 

Decoration day is Wednesday, May 30. 

Is the flag flying every day from your school- 
house ? 

Fred Ostendorf is the new principal for Trem- 
pealeau. 

Prin. J. J. Langdon moves from Camp Douglas 
to Colfax. 

a 


next year. 


Young will be principal at Shell Lake 


Going to hoe potatoes this vacation? That’s one 
form of patriotism. 

May 18 is supposed to be “peace day,” but there 
is nothing doing this year! 

Paul M. Brown, principal at Patch Grove, will 
head the schools of Hartland for next year. 

The salary of Supt. Frank O. Holt of Edgerton 
has been inereased to $3,000 for the next school 
year. 

Supt. L. F. Rahr of Ladysmith has recontracted 
with his board for two years at a salary of $1,750 
and $1,850. 

T. J. McGlynn is the new principal at Cadott 
for next year, and comes from the headship of the 
Ingram schools. 

The state department has recommended that 
Kaukauna erect a new high school building in the 
immediate future. 

Prin. F. V. Powell of the Nekoosa high school 
has been elected city superintendent of the Platte- 
ville schools for next year at an initial salary of 
$1,850. 


[May 


Have you subscribed for “The Development of 
Education in Wisconsin”? Order in advance and 
save a dollar or two. 

Ewart Cleveland, who has been assistant in the 
high school at Soldiers Grove, will be the principal 
of the schools there next year. 

Prin. P. J. Lynch of Glenwood City has been 
elected at Amery for the school year 1917-18, and 
is succeeded by Ii. D. Denman. 

Supt. P. J. Zimmers of Manitowoc was unani- 
mously re-elected on a_ three-year contract at 
$3,300, with an increase of $300 per year. 

Prin. George R. Ray of the Price county train- 
ing school gets the superintendency at Beaver Dam 
for next year at an initial salary of $1,900. 

The new school building at Cadott will be ready 
for occupancy by September 1. The subject of 
German will be added to the course of study. 

Thus far some sixty high school principalships 
This is 
about one-sixth of the total number of high schools 


in Wisconsin have reported vacancies. 


in the state. 

he Wisconsin Library Association will meet 
this year in Green Bay on October 11-12. Mrs. 
Arthur C. Neville of Green Bay is president of this 
organization. 

B. V. 


course at the University, succeeds Prin. Robert 


Christensen, who is just finishing his 
Lohrie at Arcadia. Mr. Lohrie goes to the super- 
intendency at New Richmond. 

Manawa has voted $2,000 to purchase a site for 
a new high school building. Plans have been 
adopted for the new building and the erection of 
the same will begin at once. 

Supt. T. J. of West 
mended the adoption of the Gary system in one 
of the ward schools in that city in order to relieve 


Jones Allis has recom- 


the present congested condition. 


Ladysmith is another high school which boasts 
of a “Junior Prom,” although the board of educa- 
tion has issued orders that the event this year must 
he of a strictly democratic nature. 

All over the state credit is being given high 
school bovs who leave school early to go to work 
upon farms. We have not heard of a school board 
which has not made this concession. 

Prin. T. Edgar Henderson of New Lisbon goes 
to the headship of the Neillsville schools next year. 
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»— PARKER 


The Agency that places annually 
more teachers in positions than any 
agency, or person, or bureau, or in- 
Stitution in the State of Wisconsin 














LICENSED BY — — REGULATED BY —— UNDER BONDS TO 
The State Industrial Commission of the State of Wisconsin 


That’s all! But isn’t that sufficient to convince 
you that here is the place for you to seek that 
better position? 


Ask for Registration Form and Booklet -- Free. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


12 South Carroll Street ) Madison, Wisconsin 
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George Jones, assistant in the New Lisbon school, 
succeeds Mr. Henderson as principal. 

Six students of the Elkhorn high school have en- 
listed with the National Guard, and Mr. T. H. 
Garber, one of the assistants in the high school, 
has already left to serve with his company. 

Belleville has voted a new high school building 
to cost $25,000. 
The enrollment in Belleville schools this 


The old building will be used for 
grades, 
year has increased 32 per cent over last year. 

Prin. H. W. Kircher of Dodgeville has been 
elected to the superintendency of the Merrill 
schools for next year. Mr. Kircher has been head 
of the Dodgeville schools for the last nine years. 

Hudson has segregated its school districts so as 
io permit a larger assessment for school purposes. 
Plans are now being drawn for the erection of a 
$100,000 high school building during the coming 
vear. 

Prin. A. A. Vieth of North Fond du Lae goes 
to the principalship of the Third ward school at 
Appleton next year to succeed Prin. Winsey, who 
has taught in this district for something over 
twenty years, 

Governor Philipp’s proclamation calling upon 
the state to assist in the growing of a larger supply 
of food for the coming season was read in many 
of the schools of the state. It should be posted in 
every schoolroom. 

The Marinette Eagle Star under date of May 1 
issued a special section relating to the country 
schools. The county training school, the school of 
agriculture and the larger graded schools of the 
county had special write-ups. 

F. Stanley Powells of Milwaukee takes the su- 
perintendency of the Berlin schools next year at an 
initial salary of $1,700. Mr. Powells has for the 
last two years been in charge of the Spencerian 
Business College of Milwaukee. 

Prin. R. M. Thompson of Shiocton has resigned 
and will be succeeded by H. J. Antholz, who as- 
Mr. 
Thompson offered his resignation when the school 
hoard refused to uphold him in maintaining the 
discipline of the school. 


sumes charge of the schools immediately. 


Arkansas, Pepin county, is one of the first state 
graded schools in Wisconsin to establish and main- 
tain a parent-teachers’ association. Great interest 


has been taken in the schools of that community 


[May 


through the work of this organization, backed by 
the enthusiasm of Prin. Schofield. 

The teachers of Green Bay are to receive an in- 
crease in salary next year of from five to ten per 
The board has voted $20,000 for 
the purchase of a site for the new ward building 
which will take the place of the old Whitney 


cent a month. 


schoolhouse that was recently destroyed by fire. 

The increased daylight plan has been adopted 
in one of the rural schools of Brown county. The 
clock is turned one hour ahead and, by shortening 
the noon hour to fifty minutes, the pupils are then 
dismissed at 2:50 in the afternoon. This permits 
them to give considerable time to the home farm 
work. 

The teachers of Waukesha have petitioned the 
school board to make a change in the method of 
paying salaries. The policy heretofore has been to 
retain 20 per cent of each month’s earnings, which 
accumulate and are paid at the end of the school 
year. Their desire is to have full payment for 
each month. 

W. 'T.. Darling, who has been first assistant in 
charge of the training department of the Milwau- 
kee normal school for the past nine or ten years, 
goes to the superintendency at Two Rivers for 
next year, succeeding Mr. Hamilton, who some 
time ago contracted for the superintendeney at 
Oak Park, Illinois. 

Prin. W. E. 


of the Hartford schools for the last twelve vears, 


Klmer, who has been at the head 


has bought a half section of land near Harlem, 
Montana, and leaves for the west immediately to 
go into the ranch business. THis many friends in 
the Wisconsin school field wish him all kinds of 
success In the new work, 

A report has gone out that the University would 
abandon the summer session, but this is untrue. 
The summer session will open on June 25 and 
close on August 3. The session of the law school 
will continue until August 21. Special courses for 
teachers will be emphasized and extended, there 
being some forty different courses offered for them. 

We neglected to record in these columns in the 
last issue the meeting of the city superintendents 
at Madison, which was very successful in every re- 
spect. Supt. P. J. Zimmers of Manitowoe was 
elected president for the coming year, and, at the 
invitation of President Pearse of the Milwaukee 
normal, it was voted to meet in that city next year. 
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: THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 2 
= 207 North Michigan Avenue = 
; Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CO. = 
= NEW BOOKS SUPPLEMENTARY READING = 
= Folk Dances for Young People_____.-__._--$2.00 The Sunken City_____- woo Se ein torn Be $0.40 3 
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Wisconsin Schools and _ Colleges 








THE UNIVERSITY OF WCNC 











Chas. R. VanHise, President - 


Asa M. Royce, President Platteville 
A. H. Yoder, President - - Whitewater 
John A. Keith, President Oshkosh 
F. A. Cotton, President - LaCrosse 


H. A. Schofield, President 


STOUT INSTITUTE, Menomonie - * 
STATE MINING SCHOOL, Platteville = - 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Appleton -~— - 
BELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit - - - 
“MILTON COLLEGE, Milton - ‘ . 
MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


RIPON COLLEGE 


If you are interested in the College, please write for Bulletins and full information 
SILAS EVANS, President 


CARROLL COLLEGE 


A co-educational college with a healthful environment for young men and women. 
of collegiate work. Write for Catalog to Dr. W. O. CARRIER, President, 


“ Edward D. Eaton LL. D., 


MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE, Milwaukee 


- Madison 


J. W. Crabtree, President River Falls 


Carrol G. Pearse, President - Milwaukee 
John F. Sims, President Stevens Point 
V. E. McCaskill, President Superior 


- Eau Claire 


L. D. Harvey, President 
R. E. Davis, Director 


All departments 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 


- Samuel Plantz LL. D., President 
President 
William C. Daland D. D., President 
Joseph Grimmelsman 8. J., President 


Ellen C. Sabin A. M., President 
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La Crosse has increased the wages of all teachers 
now receiving from $500 to $600, ten per cent; 
those between $625 and $700, inclusive, seven and 
one-half per cent, and all above these figures five 
per cent. Good for La Crosse, but we are won- 
dering if the board bills for the teachers in that 
city next year will not be increased by a larger 
per cent! 

F. L. Manassa, for many years with the Educa- 
tional Publishing Company of Chicago and well 
known to all Wisconsin school people, has left the 
hook field and is now identified with the American 
Truck and Wheel Corporation, becoming general 
sales manager of the same. Mr. Manassa’s many 
friends in Wisconsin wish him every kind of sue- 
cess in his new business. 

(™nder the guidance of A. C. Murphy, head of 
the agricultural department of the Marshfield high 
school, a defense club has been organized which 
plans to rent all the vacant lots in town and turn 
The agricultural depart- 
ments in all high schools have an opportunity this 


them into garden spots. 


vear to do a practical work for the country such as 
they have never had before. 

North Fond du Lae has eut out the idea of a 
valedictorian. Prin. Vieth believes that this event 
should be strictly democratic in every sense of the 
word, and that no one pupil should be selected for 
special honors merely beeause his scholastic stand- 
The day is 
coming when these ornaments to commencement 
exercises will be a thing of the past. 


ings have been higher than the rest. 


The Wisconsin association of modern foreign 
language teachers has just issued a bulletin relat- 
ing to their work which contains much interesting 
information relating to language teaching. The 
fourth annual meeting of this association was held 
at Eau Claire on May 11-12. C. AH. Bachhuber is 
president and J. D. Deihl of the Wisconsin high 
school, Madison, is secretary-treasurer, 

There never was a greater scarcity of commercial 
teachers than now. Calls are coming from all over 
the country for capable men and women with suf- 
ficient educational training to teach commercial 
subjects. President Yoder of the Whitewater nor- 
mal states that he could place at least one hundred 
commercial branches than he 
This course at Whitewater 


more teachers in 
graduates each year. 
is proving immensely popular and offers unusual] 


advantages for those who seek good positions in 


[May 


There is a demand especially 
for young men who have had some practical office 


the teaching work. 


experience. 

A news item comes to us from a Wisconsin city 
in which a principal was brought to task in the 
We can hardly 
believe that. the evidence presented in this news 
It does not seem possible that 
any man would in these enlightened days use a 
rubber hose attached to a stick upon a small boy 


court for the chastising of a boy. 


item is correct. 


to the extent of requiring a physician to admin- 
ister to that boy’s physical pain as a result of such 
The jury failed to agree in the first 
trial and another one has been ordered, when we 


a beating. 


hope to hear that the reports above indicated are 
far from the truth. 


Sheboygan Sets the Clocks Ahead. 

For the remainder of the present school year 
the Sheboygan schools will begin at eight 
o’clock and let out an hour earlier in the after- 
noon. In other words the clocks of the city 
officially have been set one hour ahead in order 
to get in more hours of work during daylight. 
This scheme also permits the children to have a 
longer period of uninterrupted time for work- 
ing gardens after school. 

Is’nt this a good idea? 


RIGHT FOR ONCE. 
What 


acter of America’s military program up to the last 


Professor has been the dominant char- 
three years ? 
Stude 


Professor—Correet.— Gargoyle. 


Not prepared, sir. 


Teachers of English Are Scarce. 

The scarcity of teachers of English is very 
marked this year, and they seem to be getting 
fewer in number every year. We have been 
searching for a man to head the English depart- 
ment of a normal school for more than a year. 
Right now we want three men in English to fill 
normal school positions. 

College graduates of two years successful ex- 
perience of English in high schools are com- 
manding salaries from $90.00 per month to 
$1000 a year. 

Are you a teacher of 
like to hear from you. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
Madison, Wis. 


English? We would 
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WISCONSIN IN STORY AND SONG 


By Charles Ralph Rounds, of the Milwaukee Normal School and 
Henry Sherman Hippensteel, of the Stevens Point Normal School 








O you know that the words and 
music of “Sweet Bye and Bye” 

were written by a Wisconsin author? 
Do you know that this old Badger 
State of ours is rich in literature--- 


HASTONG fa a 


Oa A Nid 
Dat PNG prose, poetry, and song---and that 


nearly a hundred men and women 
Wisconsin born and bred have won 
fame in the world of letters? 


It has remained for Professors Rounds 
and Hippensteel to bring together in 
a single volume the lives and works 
of those men and women in Wisconsin 
who have honored her name through 
their literary productions. The se- 
lections given in this book are com- 
plete in themselves and make most 
interesting stories for young and old 
alike, whether for private reading or 
in the class room. 


A brief biography of the author pre- 


ceeding his or her masterpieces lends 





interest to the author and brings the 
reader into closer touch with the spirit of the selection. 





Wisconsin in Story and Song is a 300 page book printed on an excellent quality of 
book paper, and bound in full cloth. Half-tone engravings of many of the writers adds 


interest to the book. The type is clear and of good size. From cover to cover the 
book commends itself to all those who appreciate the literature of our really great men 
and women. 


MA 


Price $0.75. Postage to Wisconsin points, six cents. Parcel post two pounds. 


The Parker Educational Co., 
PUBLISHERS 


= 12 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 
sa A Te 
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Let Your Pupils Earn This Beautiful 
Flag for School, Hall or Classroom 











DEVELOP patriotism and true American loyalty in the hearts of your pupils by letting 
them earn a flag they can really call their own and which can be kept hanging in the classroom or flown 
from the school flag staff. 


Our Betsy Ross button plan enables the pupils of any school to earn a beautiful flag 
with only a few minutes time and effort. We send to teachers prepaid and without cost, 40 buttons which 
are distributed among the pupils of their school. Buttons have a picture, in colors, of Betsy Ross making 
the first flag, and bear the inscription—‘‘A Souvenir Button from Philadelphia the Birthplace of the First 
American Flag.” 

Each pupil can easily sell one or more of these buttons to parents or friends at 10 cents 
apiece, and the proceeds from the sale of the 40 buttons, when returned to us, will bring, all charges paid, 
this beautiful flag. Flag is of real bunting—5x8 feet. Suitable for indoor and outdoor use. Has 48 stars, 
sewed on both sides. Stripes and hems double stitched. Same flag Government is using. Guaranteed not to fade, 








Patriotic teachers see ina Betsy Ross Flag Cam- 
paign an opportunity to serve their country at a critical time Betsy Ross Flag Society, B ; 
by developing @ love for peace and patriotism in children. 404 Newton Claypool Bldg., Indianapolis: 
Send me, without charge. 40 Betsy Hoss flag 


fri -day—using the attache —for 40 s ; 
Write to day Using the attached coupes for 40 buttons buttons, which I will have my pupils sell at 10 


and hegin now to interest your pupils in a Betsy Ross flag 4 Lae . ae) 
campaign. Fill in and mail coupon at once. The buttons will cents each, As soon as the buttons are sold I 
come promptly, without charge. will remit $4, for which I am to receive prompt- 

’ ly‘ and with all charges paid one of your large 
5x8 ft. American flags, 


Betsy Ross Flag Society sina 
404 Newton Claypool Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. rr 
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Practical Drawing. By Harry William Temple, Elementary Spanish-American Reader. Edited with 
Teacher of Drawing, Crane Technical High ‘xercises, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Frederick 
School, Chicago. Formerly Teacher of Wood- Bliss Luquiens, Sheffield Scientific School, Yale 
work, Harrison Technical High School. Teacher University. Price, 90 cents. New York. The 
of Woodwork and Drawing, Lake View High MacMillan Co., Publishers. 

School, Chicago, Supervisor of Industrial Work Lessons in English. By Arthur Lee, Superintendent 
St. Charles State School for Boys, Illinois. Bos- of Schools, Clinton, Missouri. Based on the 
ton, New York, Chicago. D. C. Heath & Co., Texts by Alonzo Reed and Brainerd Kellogg. 
Publishers. Book Two. New York and Chicago. Charles E. 

School and College Credit for Outside Bible Study. Merrill Co., Publishers. 

A Survey of a Nonsectarian Movement to Encour- Notebook of Modern Languages. Prepared by I. H. 
age Bible Study. By Clarence Ashton Wood, B. Spiers, William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
Albany, New York, Graduate of State Normal delphia. All Rights Reserved. Boston, New 
School, Oneonta, New York, A.B., New York York, Chicago. D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 

State College for Teachers; Ph.B.., beensitpagioe— 4 of Progressive Lessons in German. Revised Part I. 
C hicago; D.B., | ee e ; a Pn By Rudolph W. Huebsch, and Raymond F. Smith, 
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